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American  Policy  Toward  China 


Chairman  Russell.  The  committee  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own 
way. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I will  take  advantage  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Committee  in  permitting  me  to  make 
a somewhat  extended  statement  on  United  States 
policy  in  regard  to  China. 

I should  like  to  state  at  the  outset  what  I am 
going  to  try  to  do,  and  that  is  I want  to  present 
to  the  Committee  the  problem  which  confronted 
the  United  States  and  China  in  1945;  and  in  doing 
that  I shall  have  to  give  some  of  its  roots  in  history. 

I should  like  to  point  out  what  the  times  of 
decision  were.  There  were  moments  in  this  period 
from  1945  on,  moments  of  decision,  and  I should 
like  to  point  out  those  moments.  I should  like  to 
point  out  the  considerations  which  were  taken 
under  advisement  when  decisions  were  made,  and 
I should  like  to  say  what  the  decisions  were  and 
how  they  were  made. 
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One  further  preliminary  observation  I think  is 
important,  and  that  is  that  American  aid  cannot 
in  itself  insure  the  survival  of  a recipient  govern- 
ment or  the  survival  of  a people  that  this  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  help  against  aggression. 

What  our  aid  must  do  and  can  do  is  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  that  recipient  government  and 
of  that  people  itself.  It  cannot  be  a substitute  for 
those  efforts.  It  can  only  be  an  aid  and  a supple- 
ment to  them. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  aiding  an- 
other government,  does  not  have  power  of  decision 
within  that  country  or  within  that  government. 
That  power  of  decision  remains  with  the  govern- 
ment, the  people  in  it.  Those  are  thoughts  I think 
we  should  have  in  mind. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA  IN  1945 

With  those  preliminary  statements,  we  come  to 
the  problem  which  faced  the  Chinese  and  American 
Governments  in  1945. 

The  Japanese  had  been  defeated.  The  Chinese 
Government  was  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part 
of  China.  The  task  which  had  to  be  solved  by  the 
Chinese  Government  was,  in  effect,  how  to  create 
a nation,  and  how  to  have  the  authority  of  the 
Chinese  Government  exercised  throughout  that 
nation. 
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Now,  I do  not  say  recreate  a nation;  I say,  ad- 
visedly, create  a nation;  because  for  almost  an 
indefinite  period  in  the  past  there  had  not  been, 
in  our  sense,  a nation  in  the  territory  which  we  call 
China,  and  I will  come  to  and  explain  to  you  why 
that  is  so,  a nation  in  the  sense  of  a government 
in  control  throughout  that  area. 

Therefore,  the  question  which  had  to  be  faced 
was  how  to  create  that  nation  and  how  to  create 
the  authority  of  the  nation  in  that  area. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  was  Secretary  of  State  then 
at  that  time? 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  Secretary  of  State  at 
that  time  was  Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Stettinius  was 
Secretary  until  the  middle  of — until  the  spring  of 
1945 — and  Mr.  Byrnes  became  Secretary  then. 

The  Chinese  Government  that  we  are  talking 
about — the  Nationalist  Government — had  not  had 
authority — indeed,  no  Chinese  Government  had 
had  authority,  by  which  I mean  substantial  author- 
ity— throughout  China  since  the  period  of  the 
Manchus. 

Here  is  the  picture  which  confronted  everybody 
at  the  time  I am  talking  about.  The  great  northern 
area  of  China,  Manchuria,  was  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  its  own  armed  forces.  In  the 
second  place,  the  north  central  and  southeast  parts 
of  China  were  in  the  control  of  the  Communists 
and  the  Japanese. 
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I say  both  the  Communists  and  the  Japanese 
because  the  Japanese  held  the  cities  and  the  major 
lines  of  communication ; whereas,  the  surrounding 
areas  were  occupied  by  the  Communists. 

That  part  of  China  included  what  we  call  North 
China,  swinging  down  through  central  China,  on 
to  the  southeast  and  coming  quite  far  south  and 
southeast  in  China. 

The  south  central  and  southern  part  of  China 
was  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  who  had  troops 
along  the  coast  and  for  considerable  areas  inland 
and  the  government  itself  was,  as  I said  before,  in 
the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  China. 

Another  important  fact,  which  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  our  consideration,  is  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  facts  as  to  who  actually  occupied  and 
exercised  authority  in  certain  parts  of  China,  all 
of  China  was  in  the  grip  of  a very  profound  social 
revolution. 

. Senator  Smith.  Might  I ask  just  one  question  to 
get  my  dates  right? 

I wanted  to  ask  the  Secretary  whether  this  was 
prior  to  the  Yalta  conference,  or  afterwards? 

Yalta  was  in  February,  ’45,  and  this  period  you 
are  speaking  of  was  subsequent? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I am  talking  about  VJ-Day, 
about  the  problem  which  faced  us  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you. 
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Secretary  Acheson.  General  MacArthur  has 
spoken  to  you  about  the  depth  and  strength  of  this 
social  revolution. 

It  grew  out  of  a similar  experience  in  almost  all 
wars,  that  as  the  governments  concerned  have  to 
make  tremendous  efforts,  as,  in  some  areas,  the  con- 
trols of  government  become  weakened  and  prom- 
ises are  made,  people  move  forward  in  social 
economic  ways;  at  least  they  move  forward  in 
acquiring  new  social  and  economic  rights;  and  this 
was  going  on  in  China,  in  the  age-long  battle  be- 
tween the  peasants  and  the  landlords. 

The  peasants  had  made  advances  and  there  was 
a new  idea  of  profound  importance. 

COMMUNIST  CONTROL  IN  CHINA 

If  I may  speak  briefly,  on  the  general  area  of 
Communist  control: 

The  Communists  controlled  an  area  containing 
116  million  people,  which  was  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  China.  The  geographical  area  was 
1 5 percent  of  the  country  we  call  China,  exclusive 
of  Manchuria. 

This  area  included  in  it  some  of  the  most  heavily 
populated  areas  of  China,  the  area  which  had  most 
of  the  railway  communications,  important  indus- 
trial developments,  and  important  cities. 

Now,  let  us  take  a look  at  Manchuria. 
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Manchuria,  except  in  a wholly  nominal  way, 
and  then  only  for  a period  of  two  or  three  years, 
part  of  ’28,  ’29,  ’30  and  part  of  ’31,  had  never  been 
in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  present  Na- 
tionalist government  of  China ; and,  until  his  death 
in  1927  or  ’28,  the  old  Marshal  had  been  the  war 
lord  of  Manchuria,  and  controlled  it  absolutely. 

Upon  his  death,  the  young  Marshal  took  over 
his  authority,  and  in  1928  after  Chiang  Kai-shek 
had  taken  Peking  and  defeated  the  Communists 
and  the  northern  war  lords,  the  young  Marshal  an- 
nounced his  adherence  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. That  was  a pretty  nominal  adherence. 

It  meant  that  he  recognized  the  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the  National  Government 
of  China,  but  the  administration  in  Manuchuria 
did  not  change,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  the 
authority. 

However,  that  authority  continued  for  a very 
short  period  of  time,  and  in  1931  the  Japanese 
invaded  Manchuria  and  set  up  their  puppet  state, 
and  all  Chinese  authority  disappeared  from  Man- 
churia. I mention  this  to  point  out  to  you  that 
the  National  Government  had  no  roots  of  any  sort 
in  Manchuria,  a very  important  thing  for  us  to 
remember. 

When  we  come  to  North  China,  we  find  that  in 
1927  the  struggle  between  the  left  wing  of  the 
Kuomintang  Party,  which  was  established  at  Han- 
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kow,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  party  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek  came  to  a head.  The  Chiang  Kai-shek 
forces  won,  the  Russians,  Borodin  who  was  then 
advising  the  Government,  had  to  flee  from  China, 
and  in  1928  Chiang  Kai-shek  moved  into  Peking 
and  there  announced  the  official  unification  of 
China.  That  was  in  1928. 

The  battle  with  the  Communists  which  began 
in  1927  in  open  warfare  continued  until  ’36,  and 
in  the  period  of  ’34  and  ’35  the  Communists  were 
forced  to  make  their  long  march  from  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  China  to  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  China.  There  they  established  themselves 
in  the  period  ’34— ’35. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Japanese  who 
were  in  Manchuria  were  moving  into  North  China, 
and  in  1935  the  Japanese  undertook  ta  set  up 
another  puppet  state  in  North  China  which  would 
comprise  the  five  northern  provinces  of  China ; and 
at  that  time  they  had  sufficient  physical  control  of 
the  area  to  do  that. 

I point  all  of  this  out  to  make  clear  to  you  again 
that  in  North  China  the  authority  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  government,  which  was  established  in 
1928,  had  been  in  very  large  part  eliminated  by 
1935,  and  instead  of  his  government  having  power 
in  North  China,  that  was  in  part  controlled  through 
Japanese  puppets,  Japanese,  and  in  part  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Communists  in  the  northwest. 
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With  this  review  then,  let  us  just  mention  once 
more  the  principal  problems  which  confronted  the 
Chinese  Government  and  confronted  the  Ameri- 
can Government  in  its  efforts  to  help  the  Chinese 
Government. 

These  were:  The  Soviets  in  Manchuria,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  struggling  against  one 
another  to  control  a vast  area  in  northwest,  north 
central  and  southeast  China — the  Communists  I 
have  already  mentioned — and  at  the  same  time 
this  great  problem  of  the  revolution  in  thought  and 
in  social  relationships  which  was  going  on  through- 
out all  China. 

So  the  first  period  of  decision,  the  first  time  after 
the  war  when  important  decisions  were  made  and 
had  to  be  made,  was  the  period  1945  and  1946. 
Now,  I do  not  mean  for  a moment  that  important 
decisions  were  not  made  before  and  after,  but  that 
was  the  first  great  moment  of  decision. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  GENERAL 
WEDEMEYER’S  REPORT 

The  situation  was  stated  in  a nutshell  by  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  in  November  1945  very  shortly 
after  VJ-Day,  and  I should  like  to  read,  not  very 
much,  but  I should  like  to  read  from  General 
Wedemeyer’s  report  in  November  1945. 
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He  says : 

“Chinese  Communist  guerrillas  and  saboteurs 
can,  and  probably  will,  if  present  activities  are  a 
reliable  indication,  restrict  and  harass  the  move- 
ments of  National  Government  forces  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  result  will  be  a costly  and  extended 
campaign.  Logistical  support  for  the  National 
Government  forces,  and  measures  for  their  secu- 
rity in  the  heart  of  Manchuria  have  not  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Generalissimo  or  his  Chinese 
staff.  These  facts,  plus  the  lack  of  appropriate 
forces  and  transport,  have  caused  me  to  advise  the 
Generalissimo  that  he  should  concentrate  his  efforts 
on  the  recovery  of  North  China  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  military  and  political  position  there, 
prior  to  any  attempt  to  occupy  Manchuria.  I 
received  the  impression  that  he  agreed  with  this 
concept.” 

Now,  General  Wedemeyer  has  five  conclusions 
to  this  report  of  1945: 

First,  that  the  Generalissimo  will  be  able  to  sta- 
bilize the  situation  in  South  China,  provided  he 
accepts  the  assistance  of  foreign  administrators  and 
technicians,  and  engages  in  political,  economic,  and 
social  reforms  through  honest,  competent  civilian 
officials. 

2.  He  will  be  unable  to  stabilize  the  situation  in 
North  China  for  months,  and  perhaps,  even  years, 
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unless  a satisfactory  settlement  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  is  achieved,  and  followed  up  realis- 
tically by  the  kind  of  action  suggested  in  paragraph 
one — that  is  the  paragraph  which  has  just  been 
talked  about,  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
reforms. 

3.  He  will  be  unable  to  occupy  Manchuria  for 
many  years  unless  satisfactory  agreements  are 
reached  with  Russia  and  the  Chinese  Communists. 

4.  Russia  is  in  effect  creating  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  realization  of  Chinese  Communist, 
and  possibly  their  own  plans,  in  North  China  and 
Manchuria.  These  activities  are  violations  of  the 
recent  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  and  related  agreements. 

5.  It  appears  remote  that  a satisfactory  under- 
standing will  be  reached  between  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  the  National  Government. 

Now,  in  short,  what  General  Wedemeyer  re- 
ported and  advised  was,  first  of  all,  that  the  Gen- 
eralissimo must  consolidate  his  own  position  in 
South  China  and  to  do  that  he  must  take  into  con- 
sideration this  revolution  that  I have  been  talking 
about.  And  General  Wedemeyer  stressed  then — 
and  you  will  see  over  and  over  again  he  stresses — 
the  same  point,  that  there  must  be  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  reforms  in  order  that  the  Chinese 
Government  might  put  itself  at  the  head  of  this 
great  demand  for  improvement,  which  was  existing 
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in  China,  and  not  allow  the  Communists  or  anybody 
else  to  take  that  advantage  away  from  them. 

In  the  second  place,  he  points  out  that  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  North  China  he  must  come  to 
agreement  with  the  Communists. 

In  the  third  place,  he  points  out  the  only  way 
to  establish  himself  in  Manchuria  is  through  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians. 

He  ends  up  by  saying  that  the  outlook  on  all  of 
these  fronts  is  dark,  and  he  points  out  that  force 
is  not  available  to  accomplish  these  efforts,  partly 
because  force  cannot  accomplish  some  of  them, 
and  secondly,  because  there  is  not  enough  force 
available  to  take  on  the  problems  which  I have 
already  mentioned. 

THREE  CHOICES  OPEN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Now,  in  that  situation  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  three  choices  open  to  it. 

One  choice  was  to  pull  out  of  China  and  say, 
“We  have  defeated  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese 
from  now  on  must  paddle  their  own  canoe,  and  we 
have  to  wash  our  hands  of  it.”  That  was  an  im- 
possible choice  to  take  because  with  the  presence 
of  a million  two  hundred  thirty-five  thousand 
armed  Japanese  troops  in  China,  exclusive  of  Man- 
churia, and  of  another  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand Japanese  civilians — government  officials, 
economic  people,  clerks,  and  businessmen,  one 
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thing  or  another — there  was  a Japanese  force  and 
a Japanese  influence  so  great  in  China  that  by 
throwing  its  weight  to  either  side  in  this  civil  war 
it  could  have  taken  over  the  administration  of  the 
country,  and  Japan  in  defeat  would  have  found  it- 
self in  actual  control  of  China,  a result  which  we 
could  not,  of  course,  help  to  bring  about. 

The  second  choice  was  that  the  United  States 
Government  might  have  put  into  China  unlimited 
resources  and  all  the  necessary  military  power  to 
try  and  defeat  the  Communists,  remove  the  Ja- 
panese, and  remove  the  Russians  from  Manchuria. 

That  was  a task  so  great  and  so  repugnant  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Government  could 
not  undertake  it,  and  it  was  one  which  was  not  in 
accord  with  American  interests. 

The  third  choice,  and  the  one  which  was  chosen, 
was  to  give  important  assistance  of  all  sorts  to  the 
Chinese  Government  and  to  assist  in  every  way  in 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  China  and  the  working 
out  of  the  agreements  which  were  so  necessary  to 
enable  the  Chinese  Government  to  reestablish  it- 
self in  those  parts  of  China  where  it  had  been  before 
and  to  get,  for  the  first  time,  into  areas  of  China 
where  it  never  had  been. 

Now,  I should  like  briefly  to  talk  about  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  situation  and  the  background  of 
that  as  it  existed  in  1945,  and  then  I will  take  up 
each  of  the  other  elements  of  this  problem. 
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that  they  had  their  interests  with  an  alien  power. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  said,  “This  is  a political  prob- 
lem and  we  have  got  to  settle  it  by  political  means.” 

He  stated  that  he  would  not  regard  any  help 
from  the  United  States,  in  attempting  that,  to  be 
meddling  into  the  internal  affairs  of  China,  and  he 
would  be  grateful  for  help. 

And  finally,  before  Vice  President  Wallace  left 
China,  he  reversed  the  position  which  he  had  taken 
earlier  in  which  he  had  opposed  any  American 
military  people  having  any  relations  with  the  Com- 
munists, and  withdrew  his  objection  to  that. 

THE  HURLEY  MISSION 

Now  in  the  fall  of  1944  and  after  these  discus- 
sions, the  President  sent  another  personal  repre- 
sentative to  China,  and  that  was  General  Hurley. 
General  Hurley  was  not  then  ambassador.  He 
became  ambassador  in  the  early  part  of  ’45,  but 
he  went  out  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
President  in  order  to  try  and  unify  this  military 
effort,  and  there,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  Generalissimo  and  of  his  cabinet,  he  under- 
took to  act  as  mediator  between  the  Yenan  Com- 
munist authorities  and  the  Chungking  Nationalist 
authorities,  and  they  had  meetings,  some  in  Yenan 
at  which  General  Hurley  was  present,  some  in 
Chungking  in  which  they  worked  out  a series  of 
agreements. 
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Some  of  these  agreements  had  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  then  some  of  them  went 
beyond  that,  and  a very  important  and  basic  agree- 
ment was  worked  out. 

The  beginning  of  it  was  under  the  mediation  of 
General  Hurley.  It  was  announced  on  October 
11,  1945,  and  that  was  the  agreement  on  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  a peaceful  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
the  Chinese  Nationalists. 

It  was  announced  after  General  Hurley’s  de- 
parture from  China  and  was  made  public,  as  I 
said,  on  October  11.  This  called  for  the  convening 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  for  a political  con- 
sultative conference  of  all  party  and  nonparty 
leaders. 

It  called  for  the  inauguration  of  a constitutional 
government  for  all  of  China ; for  the  formation  of 
a committee  of  government  and  Communist  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  the  reorganization  of  the 
armies  and  the  reduction  of  all  the  armed  forces  in 
China. 

Now,  these  agreements  were  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance,  and  they  established  the  basis 
for  the  efforts  which  General  Marshall  later  took 
on. 

May  I just  pause  again  for  a moment  to  point 
out  that  the  problem  between  the  Chinese  Govern- 
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ment  and  the  Chinese  Communists  differed  in  one 
important  respect  from  the  relations  between — 
from  the  problems  of  governments,  say,  in  Europe 
after  the  war  with  Communists  in  their  country, 
because  in  China  the  Communists  were  not  scat- 
tered through  the  population  as  an  element  of  the 
population.  They  were  people  who  had  a defined 
area,  with  a large  population  subject  to  their  con- 
trol, 116  million. 

They  had  a government  of  their  own ; they  had 
an  army  of  their  own;  and,  in  effect,  they  had  a 
separate  country  within  China,  and  the  task  was 
to  put  these  two  things  together  so  that  there 
would  be  one  country  and  one  government.  Now, 
that  was  what  they  were  working  on. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Secretary,  I hate  to 
interrupt,  but  you  said  October  11,  1945. 

Secretary  Acheson.  1945. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  You  meant  that?  That 
was  a year  after  Hurley  was  there  then? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No;  Mr.  Hurley  left  in 
1945;  he  left  just  before  this. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Oh! 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  signed  those  agreements — 
those  agreements?  You  said  they  worked  out 
agreements.  Who  signed  them? 

Secretary  Acheson.  They  were  agreements  be- 
tween the  Chinese  Government,  the  Nationalist 
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Government,  and  the  Communist  authorities  at 
Yenan. 

Senator  Wiley.  They  both  signed  it? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I have  dealt  with  the  background  of  this 
Communist  business,  and  I am  coming  back  to 
that,  when  we  get  to  the  mission  of  General  Mar- 
shall. 

I now  want  to  go  back  and  deal  with  a problem 
that  has  to  do  with  another  important  aspect  of 
this  thing,  and  that  is,  Manchuria. 

THE  YALTA  AGREEMENTS 

I want  to  talk  about  Yalta. 

The  Yalta  agreements  were  made  in  the  very 
early  part  of  1945.  Later  on,  in  August  of  ’45, 
treaties  were  signed  between  the  Chinese  National- 
ist Government,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  grew 
out  of  and  were  based  upon  these  Yalta  agree- 
ments. 

Now,  first  of  all,  the  Yalta  agreements,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  wartime  effort  and  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  its  major  fighting  allies — 
I think  this  has  been  referred  to  many  times  and  I 
shall  make  it  brief — at  the  time  these  agreements 
were  entered  into  at  Yalta,  we  did  not  know 
whether  we  had  an  atomic  bomb  or  not.  That  was 
not  proved  until  some  months  later,  that  we  had 
one,  and  it  was  not  used  until  considerably  later. 
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It  was  the  then  military  opinion,  concurred  in 
by  everyone,  that  the  reduction  of  Japan  would 
have  to  be  brought  about  by  a large  scale  landing 
on  the  islands  of  Japan,  and  the  forecast  of  that 
fighting,  which  came  from  the  fighting  on  the 
other  islands  in  the  Pacific,  indicated  that  it  would 
be  a very  bloody  and  terrible  battle. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Rus- 
sians should  come  into  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  in 
time. 

Now,  there  was  very  little  doubt  that  they  would 
come  in,  but  the  grave  danger  was  that  they  would 
really  wait  until  the  war  was  over  and  until  we  had 
expended  our  effort  and  blood  to  win  the  war,  and 
they  would  come  in  and  do  what  they  wished. 

It  was  very  important,  in  the  view  of  the  military 
people,  and  the  others,  too,  present,  that  they  should 
come  in  in  time,  so  that  none  of  the  700,000  Japa- 
nese troops  in  Manchuria,  and  none,  if  possible,  of 
the  1,235,000  Japanese  troops  in  China,  would 
come  back  to  strengthen  the  troops  on  the  main 
islands  of  Japan;  but  that  they  would  be  occupied 
with  the  Russian  effort  on  the  mainland. 

That  was  the  purpose,  and  in  making  the  agree- 
ments, the  price  which  was  paid  for  the  agreements 
was  that  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  the  Russians  would  enter  the  Far  East 
war;  that  they  should  have  the  southern  half  of 
Sakhalin,  the  Kuriles;  that  their  former  rights  in 
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Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  should  be  returned  to 
them ; and  their  former  interest  in  the  two  railways 
in  Manchuria. 

The  Russians  took  the  same  attitude  toward 
these  rights  that  the  Chinese  took  toward  their 
rights  in  Formosa. 

The  Russians  had  lost  theirs  to  the  Japanese  by 
war  in  1904;  the  Chinese  had  lost  theirs  to  the 
Japanese  by  war  in  1895. 

Russia  made  its  claim  for  those  rights,  and  the 
claims  were  granted  at  this  meeting  at  Yalta. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Would  the  Secretary 
mind  an  interruption  at  this  point? 

Chairman  Russell.  He  stated  that  he  preferred 
not  to  be — 

Secretary  Acheson.  If  I could  get  through,  first. 

Chairman  Russell.  What  is  your  preference  in 
the  matter,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I would  very  much  appre- 
ciate it  if  I could  make  my  statement  first,  because 
I might  get  badly  off,  if  I got  into  side  discussions. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  so  much  material  in  one’s  mind. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  I should  like  to  point 
out  about  Yalta  was  that  unquestionably  the  Rus- 
sians had  it  in  their  power  not  only  to  take  what 
was  conceded  to  them,  but  much  more,  besides. 

There  was  very  little  likelihood  that  anybody 
would  have  the  will,  and  few  people  could  have  the 
power,  to  throw  them  out  of  any  area  on  the  main- 
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land  which  they  might  occupy,  and  where  they 
might  wish  to  remain,  so  that  this  agreement  gave 
them  the  basis  for  a legal  claim  to  something  con- 
siderably less  than  they  might  have  taken  without 
a legal  claim. 

I should  also  like  to  point  out  that  at  the  time  the 
Chinese  entered  into  this  treaty  with  the  Russians, 
a few  months  after  Yalta,  that  is,  in  August  1945, 
they  regarded  the  arrangements  which  they  had 
made  with  the  Russians  on  the  basis  of  Yalta,  as 
very  satisfactory. 

Such  statements  were  expressed  by  the  Gen- 
eralissimo, Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  by  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister.  In  fact,  in  1947  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister  expressed  grave  apprehension 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  cancel  the  treaty  with 
China  of  1945,  in  which  China  had  conferred  these 
rights  to  the  bases  in  Port  Arthur,  the  interests  in 
Dairen,  and  the  interest  in  the  railway. 

They  regarded  that  as  a very  valuable  treaty 
because  it  also  carried  with  it  the  obligation  of  the 
Russians  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  to  recognize  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government,  and  to  aid  in 
the  reestablishment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  in 
Manchuria. 

Now  these  agreements,  as  I shall  point  out  later 
on,  did  have  a very  important  affect  and  bearing 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  the  reoccupation 
of  Manchuria  by  the  Chinese,  because  it  was  on 
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the  basis  of  these  agreements  that  both  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Russians  agreed  to  occupa- 
tion by  the  National  Government’s  forces. 

Now  may  I speak  briefly  about  the  problem  of 
the  Japanese,  and  here  I shall  have  to  get  a little 
bit  out  of  the  chronological  order  and  perhaps  run 
this  Japanese  part  through  to  its  end. 

I have  pointed  out  to  you  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  the  presence  of  the  Japanese  in  China, 
the  1,235,000  troops,  1,700,000  civilians.  It  was 
decided  very  early  in  the  game,  between  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  the  Nationalist  Government  and 
ourselves,  that  one  of  our  major  efforts  must  be 
to  get  these  people  out  of  China  and  back  into 
Japan. 

That  wouldn’t  have  been  too  hard  a job  to  do  if 
they  were  all  just  marching  on  to  ships.  The  great 
difficulty  about  it  was  that  these  armed  soldiers  con- 
trolled most  of  the  important  cities  in  central  China, 
in  southeast  China  and  east  China,  and  also  the 
main  lines  of  communication. 

If  they  had  been  told  to  drop  their  guns  on  the 
ground  and  march  to  the  coast  at  once,  those  areas 
would  have  been  occupied  by  the  Communists, 
and  the  Nationalist  Government  forces  would  never 
have  gotten  in  there  without  fighting. 

Therefore  the  task  was  to  have  the  Japanese 
evacuate  the  areas  which  they  held  at  the  time 
when  the  Government  forces  could  be  moved  and 
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were  moved  by  us  into  those  areas.  That  was  the 
task  to  perform. 

In  order  to  do  that  we  landed  50,000  Marines 
in  China.  The  function  of  these  Marines  was  to 
occupy  the  principal  seaports,  to  guard  the  princi- 
pal rail  lines  close  to  those  seaports,  and  later  to 
take  over  the  areas  along  the  eastern  coast  where 
coal  was  produced  and  guard  the  lines  along  which 
the  coal  came  to  the  principal  consuming  centers. 
That  was  to  allow  the  industrial  life  of  China  to 
continue,  and  those  coal  areas  and  the  coal  rail- 
roads were  being  constantly  raided  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

So  the  Marines  had  to  go  in  there,  hold  coal, 
which  was  the  heart  of  the  industrial  life  of  China, 
hold  the  seaports  so  that  they  would  not  be  cap- 
tured by  Communists,  and  then  receive  the  Japa- 
nese as  they  were  marched  to  the  railheads  and 
down  their  railroads,  and  put  them  on  ships  and 
take  them  back  to  Japan. 

At  the  same  time  our  armed  forces  airlifted  Chi- 
nese armies,  whole  armies,  from  South  China  into 
the  areas  to  be  evacuated  and  which  were  being 
evacuated  by  the  Japanese.  Now  that  was  a tre- 
mendous undertaking  most  skillfully  carried  out, 
and  it  was  that  undertaking  which  permitted  the 
Chinese  Government  to  really  get  back  into  areas 
of  China  which  it  would  have  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  even  getting  into  without  that  colossal 
effort. 
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By  the  end  of  ’46  we  had  removed  3 million  Jap- 
anese, just  a few  thousand  under  3 million,  from 
China  to  Japan — one  of  the  great  mass  movements 
of  people. 

After  the  agreements  between  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  the  Chinese  Communists  that  I 
have  spoken  of  in  1945,  October  11,  1945,  armed 
clashes  broke  out  again  between  the  two  parties; 
and  both  the  government  authorities,  the  Chinese 
Government  authorities,  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment authorities,  were  gravely  disturbed  that 
civil  war  would  break  out. 

If  that  happened,  then  the  whole  chance  of 
dealing  with  any  of  the  problems  which  you  and 
I have  been  discussing  this  morning  would  dis- 
appear. 

If  there  was  civil  war  going  on  in  China,  fighting 
between  the  Government  forces  and  the  Com- 
munist forces,  all  possibility  of  removing  the  Japa- 
nese either  disappeared  or  was  gravely  diminished. 

The  possibility  of  occupying  North  China  be- 
came much  dimmer ; the  possibility  of  moving  into 
Manchuria  became  nonexistent;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  really  getting  any  reforms  in  South  China 
or  any  other  part  of  China  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  So,  the  peace  became  a major  ob- 
jective of  both  the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  efforts  to  help  the 
Chinese  Government. 
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THE  MARSHALL  MISSION 

It  was  in  that  situation  that  General  Marshall 
was  asked  by  the  President  to  go  to  China  at  the 
end  of  1945. 

Senator  Wiley.  1945? 

Secretary  Acheson.  At  the  end  of  1945.  He 
went  in  December,  arriving  there  early  in  January, 
I believe,  1946. 

At  the  outset  I will  go  into  a matter  of  detail 
which  really  is  quite  out  of  place  in  the  broad  pic- 
ture which  I am  trying  to  paint  for  you  here ; but, 
since  it  has  been  talked  about  a great  deal,  I think 
it  is  important  to  clear  it  up,  and  that  is  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  instructions  which  were  issued  to 
General  Marshall. 

I think  he  was  questioned  about  that,  and  there 
have  been  various  charges  and  countercharges 
having  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  those  instruc- 
tions. The  story  is  very  simple. 

At  the  end  of  November  1945,  Secretary  Byrnes 
and  General  Marshall  met.  This  was  after  Gen- 
eral Marshall  had  been  asked  to  go  to  China. 

Secretary  Byrnes  read  him  a memorandum  sug- 
gesting the  outline  of  instructions  for  him.  General 
Marshall  did  not  approve  of  it. 

General  Marshall  said  that  he  would  wish  to 
try  his  own  hand,  assisted  by  some  of  his  associates, 
in  drafting  the  instructions. 
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This  he  did;  and  a draft  was  prepared  by  him, 
in  conjunction  with  four  generals  who  were  work- 
ing very  closely  with  General  Marshall.  This  was 
submitted  to  Secretary  Byrnes. 

On  the  8th  of  December  Secretary  Byrnes  made 
his  suggestions  to  General  Marshall — that  is,  sug- 
gestions of  changes  or  alterations  or  additions  to 
the  draft  prepared  by  General  Marshall. 

General  Marshall’s  draft,  with  Secretary  Byrnes’ 
suggestions,  was  discussed  at  a meeting  in  Secre- 
tary Byrnes’  office  on  Sunday  morning,  December 
9,  1945,  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  General  Marshall, 
Mr.  John  Carter  Vincent,  General  Hull,  and  my- 
self. I was  then  Undersecretary  of  State. 

Those  of  us  went  over  the  instructions.  General 
Marshall  approved  the  suggestions  made  by  Secre- 
tary Byrnes,  and  we  then  had  a completely  agreed 
draft. 

In  the  course  of  that  meeting  the  outline  of  a 
letter  from  the  President  to  General  Marshall  was 
discussed  and  directions  were  given  for  its  prepara- 
tion. 

There  was  also  approved  at  the  meeting  a memo- 
randum from  Secretary  Byrnes  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  requesting  certain  help  in  connection  with 
the  removal  of  the  Japanese  and  the  movement  of 
Chinese  armies  into  the  North  and  laying  down 
certain  restrictions  on  those  movements. 
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There  was  also  agreed  upon  the  form  of  a press 
release,  I believe — it  was  agreed  that  day  or  a few 
days  later — but  the  important  papers  were  agreed 
at  that  meeting. 

They  were  taken  up  by  Secretary  Byrnes  with 
the  President,  who  went  over  them ; and  they  were 
put  in  final  shape,  unchanged  from  the  agreements 
of  December  9. 

The  President  then  had  a meeting  with  General 
Marshall,  at  which  I was  present — there  were 
three  of  us  at  that  meeting,  the  President,  General 
Marshall,  and  myself — and  at  that  point  the  signed 
letter  and  the  inclosures  were  handed  to  General 
Marshall. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  President  at  that  meet- 
ing that  these  papers  were  unanimously  approved 
and  agreeable  to  all  concerned,  and  to  himself. 

Now,  that  is  the  account  of  the  preparation  of 
these  instructions. 

All  the  papers  concerned  are  printed  in  the 
White  Book,  with  one  exception.  The  press  re- 
lease, which  I mentioned  a moment  ago,  which  was 
given  out  on  the  15th  of  December — everything  in 
the  press  release  was  in  General  Marshall’s  instruc- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  press  release  was  a ver- 
batim statement  of  what  was  in  the  instructions  to 
General  Marshall,  except  that  certain  paragraphs 
in  the  instructions  were  omitted  from  the  press 
release. 
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One  of  those  omissions  had  to  do  with  what  is 
printed  in  the  White  Paper  and  in  the  memoran- 
dum from  Secretary  Byrnes  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
That  was  the  discretion  and  authority  given  to 
General  Marshall  in  not  moving  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment troops  into  areas  in  which  there  was  fight- 
ing until  he  thought  that  that  was  a wise  thing  to  do. 

That  was  not  to  be  stated  and  released  because 
obviously  it  wouldn’t  work  if  it  were. 

Another  omission,  two  other  omissions  had  to  do 
with  things  which  we  would  do  if  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment asked  us  to  do  it.  Obviously  you  do  not 
print  in  the  newspapers  that  you  will  do  something 
if  somebody  else  asks  you  to.  You  leave  it  to  the 
other  person  to  ask  you  to  do  that  if  they  wish. 
That  is  the  story  of  the  instructions. 

General  Marshall  arrived  in  China  at  the  very 
end  of  December  1945.  By  February  1946,  three 
major  agreements  had  been  reached  between  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  Communists.  These 
agreements  grew  out  of  the  earlier  agreements  of 
October  11,  1945,  which  discussed  the  general  prin- 
ciples for  working  out  peacefully  the  differences 
between  the  Communists  and  the  Government. 

The  agreements  of  January  and  February  1946 
carried  into  considerable  detail  how  this  should  be 
done.  In  regard  to  these  three  agreements  which 
I shall  describe,  General  Marshall  had  a part  only 
in  one,  and  that  was  in  the  first  one. 
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The  first  agreement  was  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities.1 It  provided  that  all  fighting  should  cease, 
and  it  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  an  Executive 
headquarters  in  which  there  would  be  American 
chairmanship  and  Nationalist  and  Communist 
representation,  the  purpose  of  this  Executive  head- 
quarters being  to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end,  and 
these  tripartite  teams  were  set  up  which  went  to 
every  area  where  there  was  any  clashing  between 
the  troops,  and  together  they  brought  that  fighting 
to  an  end  and  tried  to  have  that  truce  develop  into 
a more  substantial  truce. 

General  Marshall  played  a very  considerable 
part  in  working  this  out.  The  Executive  headquar- 
ters was  the  really  great  instrumentality  which  set 
up  and  worked  very  well  until  the  two  parties  fell 
apart — then  nothing  worked. 

The  second  agreement  was  an  agreement  for 
governmental  reorganization  and  for  a constitu- 
tional government,  and  the  third  agreement  was 
for  a military  reorganization  and  the  integration  of 
the  Communist  forces  into  those  of  the  National 
Government. 

1 Mr.  Acheson  made  a correction  in  subsequent  testimony, 
stating:  “.  . . I said,  through  inadvertence,  that  General 
Marshall  participated  only  in  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

“He  also  participated  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army  . . . 

“The  one  he  did  not  participate  in  was  the  governmental 
reorganization  and  the  constitutional.” 
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As  I said,  General  Marshall  participated  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,2  but  he 
did  not  participate  in  working  out  the  second  or 
the  third  agreement. 

The  second  agreement  for  working  out  a consti- 
tutional government  recognized  the  preponderant 
strength  of  the  Kuomintang  position  in  the  Na- 
tional Government.  It  provided  that  there  was  to 
be  an  interim  state  council,  sort  of  a provisional 
government,  which  would  govern  until  the  new 
constitution  was  established  and  elections  were  held 
throughout  China  and  a constitutional  government 
was  set  up  in  which  all  the  people  of  China  would 
have  their  representatives,  and  which  would  func- 
tion on  a two-party  or  multi-party  system. 

The  interim  state  council  was  to  function  in  this 
interim  period  as  the  supreme  organ  of  the  state. 
The  Kuomintang  Party  was  given  20  of  the  40 
seats  in  this  national  council.  The  other  20  seats 
were  distributed  among  the  Communists  and  the 
other  parties  and  to  some  non-party  people.  It 
was  provided  that  the  Generalissimo,  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek,  as  the  President  of  China, 
should  select  all  the  members  of  the  council,  that 
is,  he  would  select  those  from  his  own  party  and 
those  from  all  the  other  parties.  However  he 
would  have  to  appoint  a certain  number  from  these 

2 For  subsequent  correction  of  this  statement  see  footnote, 
p.  29. 
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other  minority  parties.  That  would  leave  him 
with  20  people  whom  he  had  selected  from  his  own 
party,  with  20  people  whom  he  had  selected  from 
the  other  parties,  including  the  Communists,  and 
it  would  also  leave  him  with  a veto  over  any  action 
of  this  council  which  could  only  be  overridden  by  a 
three-fifths  vote,  which  could  not  be  done  if  his 
own  party  stayed  with  him. 

Now,  that,  I say,  was  the  temporary  government. 
That  was  to  continue  until  the  constitution  was  to 
be  agreed  upon  on  May  4,  through  the  National 
Assembly,  May  4,  1946,  and  it  was  hoped  that  at 
an  early  date,  sometime  in  ’46  or  ’47,  I believe  it 
was,  there  could  be  an  election,  and  they  would 
then  set  up  a regular  constitutional  government 
with  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  branches,  in 
which  all  parts  of  China  would  be  represented,  so 
that  this  country  would  have  a government  extend- 
ing over  all  of  the  area. 

The  third  agreement  had  to  do  with  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  forces,  and  that  was  the  most  im- 
portant one.  It  provided  that  there  should  be  a 
great  reduction  in  forces  on  both  sides,  because 
China  could  not  support  the  tremendous  military 
establishment  which  existed  on  the  Nationalist  side 
and  on  the  Communist  side  together. 

The  army  was  to  consist  of  60  divisions.  Of 
those  60  divisions,  50  were  to  be  National  Govern- 
ment divisions  and  10  were  to  be  Communist  divi- 
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sions.  These  divisions  were  to  be  grouped  together 
in  armies,  armies  which  would  contain  three  divi- 
sions or  whatever  the  Chinese  military  order  of 
battle  is.  There  would  be  several  divisions  in  each 
army. 

The  divisions  were  to  be  stationed  in  certain  nu- 
merical strengths  in  various  parts  of  China. 

The  important  thing  here  about  the  agreement, 
as  we  look  back  on  it,  was  that  so  far  as  Manchuria 
was  concerned,  the  agreement  provided  that  in 
Manchuria  there  should  be  15  divisions  of  the  new 
government’s  troops.  Of  those  15  divisions,  14 
should  be  national  government  divisions  and  one 
should  be  a Communist  division.  That  was  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance.  If  that  could  have 
been  carried  out,  the  whole  situation  might  have 
been  very  different. 

In  1946  the  situation  of  comparative  peace 
which  had  been  brought  about  as  a result  of  the 
agreements  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  began  to 
deteriorate.  Fighting  broke  out  in  various  places. 

General  Marshall,  in  trying  to  stop  this  fighting, 
through  the  Executive  headquarters,  got  drawn 
into  greater  detail  in  some  of  the  political  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  parties,  because  this  fighting 
rapidly  took  on  political  aspects. 

One  side  or  the  other  would  believe  that  it  could 
gain  an  advantage  by  capturing  this  or  that  city 
or  area,  and  believed  it  could  strengthen  itself  in 
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the  negotiations;  and  then  would  start  an  attack. 
Either  the  Communists  would  attack  the  National- 
ists or  the  Nationalists  would  attack  the  Com- 
munists, and  in  that  way  this  situation  became 
worse  and  worse;  and  General  Marshall’s  efforts 
were  unable  to  deal  with  it. 

Therefore,  the  whole  discussions  between  the 
Communists  and  the  Nationalists  in  the  attempt  to 
work  out  the  interim  government,  and  the  long- 
term constitutional  government,  got  into  more  and 
more  and  more  confusion  and  trouble. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  China,  Doctor  Sun  Fo, 
has  an  interesting  comment  on  this  period.  In  a 
New  Year’s  message  which  he  delivered  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1949,  speaking  of  the  period  which  I have 
been  discussing,  he  said : 

“The  Government  had  decided  to  call  this  con- 
ference because  it  was  generally  realized  that  the 
country  and  the  people  needed  recuperation  and 
peace,  so  that  rehabilitation  work  could  be  started. 
Had  these  measures  been  carried  out  at  that  time 
all  of  us  would  have  seen  more  prosperity  and 
happiness  in  our  midst.  Unfortunately,  all  the 
parties  concerned  could  not  completely  abandon 
their  own  selfish  ends  and  the  people  in  general 
did  not  exert  sufficient  influence  in  promoting  this 
peace  movement.” 

The  result  of  the  breakdown  was  that  the  situa- 
tion developed  into  one  of  very  considerable  fight- 
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ing  by  the  end  of  1946,  and  when  General  Marshall 
left  China  in  1947,  January  1947,  to  return  to 
Washington,  the  American  effort  to  mediate  in  this 
struggle  between  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
munists ended. 

General  Marshall  issued  a long  statement,  which 
I shall  not  bother  to  read  to  you  now,  but  it  sums 
up  very  clearly  his  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
which  brought  failure  to  his  mission,  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  in  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, which  could  not  really  permit  it  to  function 
unless  they  were  removed. 

These  difficulties,  in  some  respects,  had  their 
roots  in  the  fact  that  the  liberal  elements  in  the 
Kuomintang  Party  were  the  ones  which  were  dealt 
with  much  more  severely  by  the  war  and  the  in- 
flation. Inflation  and  war  tend  to  eliminate  the 
middle  class,  and  that  is  where  the  liberal  elements 
came  into  the  Kuomintang,  and  as  the  inflation 
and  the  war  went  forward,  the  power  in  the  party 
shifted  more  to  the  extreme  right  wing;  and  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  in  his  farewell  message,  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  more  liberal  leadership  in  the 
Kuomintang  Party  itself. 

But  as  I say,  the  effort  to  mediate  came  to  an  end 
with  his  departure.  From  then  on  we  go  into  the 
military  period  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
governments. 
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The  relations  between  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment and  the  Communists  have  had  a long  history 
in  China.  I shall  not  take  time  to  go  through  it 
all. 

Prior  to  1927,  there  was  a period  of  collaboration. 
From  1927  to  1937  there  was  a period  of  war. 
From  1937  onward  there  was  again  a period  in 
which  the  official  attitude  of  both  the  Government 
and  the  Communists  was  that  the  differences  be- 
tween them  were  political  in  nature,  had  to  be  set- 
tled by  political  means;  beginning  in  1937  they 
worked  out  arrangements  for  collaboration  in  fight- 
ing the  Japanese,  which  never  were  very  effective, 
but  were  agreements  between  them. 

Later  on,  as  you  will  see,  they  began  working 
very  vigorously  at  arrangements  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  by  negotiation  in  China.  This  official 
view  was  stated  by  the  Generalissimo  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1943,  where  he  said — and  this  is  one  of 
many  times  when  he  said  this  from  1937  on — “I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  first  of  all  we  should  clearly 
recognize  that  the  Chinese  Communist  problem 
is  a purely  political  problem  and  should  be  solved 
by  political  means.” 

As  I said,  there  was  an  agreement  reached  be- 
tween them  in  1937  for  their  joint  efforts  against 
the  Japanese.  That  agreement  did  not  work,  and 
reports  were  made  over  and  over  again  that  a very 
large  part  of  the  Communist  armed  forces  and  a 
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very  large  part  of  the  Nationalist  armed  forces 
were  immobilized  so  far  as  the  war  against  Japan 
was  concerned  because  they  stood  facing  one  an- 
other and  maneuvering  against  one  another. 

It  was  the  effort  of  our  Government  throughout 
the  war  period  to  try  and  reach  some  kind  of  an 
arrangement  so  that  these  two  forces  instead  of 
watching  one  another  would  both  fight  the  Japa- 
nese. In  they  did  that,  there  was  a very  important 
contribution  to  the  war. 

I will  not  go  into  all  the  efforts  that  were  made 
by  General  Stillwell  and  others  in  the  early  period. 

In  the  spring  of  1944  Vice  President  Wallace 
went  on  a mission  for  President  Roosevelt.  Among 
other  places,  he  went  to  China,  and  there  he  had 
talks  with  the  Generalissimo,  and  they  talked  about 
two  of  the  great  important  problems  that  I have 
been  discussing.  One  was  Manchuria  and  the 
other  was  the  Communists. 

The  Generalissimo  was  most  anxious  to  get 
help  of  the  United  States  in  improving  relations, 
as  he  stated  it,  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  because,  without  that  improvement,  the 
prospects  for  China  were  very  difficult  indeed. 
They  discussed  what  could  be  done  along  that  line. 

They  also  discussed  the  Communist  problem, 
and  the  Generalissimo  pointed  out  vigorously  that 
the  Communists  were,  as  he  stated  it,  not  people  of 
good  faith,  claimed  that  they  were  not  Chinese, 
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MILITARY  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  NATIONALISTS 
AND  COMMUNISTS 

The  National  Government  reached  a peak  of 
its  military  holdings  toward  the  end  of  1946.  In 
the  middle  of  ’46  it  had  approximately  3,000,000 
men  under  arms.  These  were  opposed  by  some- 
thing over  1,000,000  Communist  troops  of  whom 
about  400,000  were  not  regulars  but  were  guerrilla 
troops. 

Until  the  end  of  ’46  and  the  early  part  of  ’47,  the 
gains,  the  military  gains  made  by  the  Nationalist 
Government  appeared  to  be  impressive,  but  in  fact 
they  were  not,  and  General  Marshall  repeatedly 
pointed  out  to  the  Government  that  what  it  was 
doing  was  over-extending  itself  militarily  and  po- 
litically, since  it  neither  had  sufficient  troops  to 
garrison  this  whole  area  nor  did  it  have  sufficient 
administrators  to  administer  the  areas  that  it  was 
taking  over. 

Therefore  what  it  was  doing  by  this  military  ad- 
vance was  weakening  itself  both  militarily  and 
through  administrative  ineptitude,  because  it 
didn’t  have  the  necessary  administrators;  it  was 
not  giving  the  people  of  the  occupied  areas  what 
they  had  been  led  to  expect  when  the  National 
Government  came  in,  so  politically  it  was  doing 
itself  harm,  and  militarily  it  was  doing  itself  harm. 
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General  Barr  points  out  it  was  during  this  period 
that  what  he  calls  the  wall  psychology  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army.  He  had 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again  that  in  modern 
warfare  the  most  disastrous  of  all  things  to  do  is  to 
retreat  into  a city  behind  walls  and  take  a defensive 
position.  Modern  warfare  must  be  a war  of 
maneuver. 

Therefore,  time  and  time  and  time  again,  these 
Nationalist  lines  got  pushed  way  forward;  finally, 
the  troops  at  the  end  take  up  defensive  positions 
behind  some  kind  of  walls,  a long  line  of  communi- 
cation has  to  be  guarded,  which  eventually  is  cut, 
and  over  and  over  again  the  troops  at  the  end  of 
the  line  either  go  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy 
without  firing  a shot,  or  sufficient  of  them  do  so 
that  those  who  want  to  fight  can’t  fight. 

That  was  the  story  of  the  war  from  1946  on. 
At  first,  it  looked  very  successful — lots  of  areas 
occupied,  important  cities  taken — but  the  armies 
all  go  to  garrison,  they  become  immobilized,  and 
maneuver  and  initiative  is  left  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

At  the  end  of  ’46  the  Government  had  2,600,000 
men  under  arms  and  the  Communists  had  about 
1,100,000  of  regulars. 

However,  in  firepower,  in  rifle  firepower,  the 
Government  still  enjoyed  a superiority  of  three  or 
four  to  one  over  the  Communists. 
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In  ’46,  when  this  fighting  started,  General  Mar- 
shall was  acting  as  mediator.  He  called  on  both 
sides  to  stop  the  fighting.  Both  professed  to  want 
to  do  it,  but  did  not  do  it. 

Therefore,  General  Marshall  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained from  this  Government  an  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  combat  materiel  into  China.  That  em- 
bargo lasted  from  the  time  it  was  imposed  in  ’46, 
the  exact  date  I do  not  have  with  me — 

Senator  Brewster.  You  don’t  have  that  date? 

Secretary  Ache  son.  I have  it  here.  We  will  look 
it  up  and  put  it  in  in  a minute — until  May  1947. 
During  that  time  the  Nationalists  were  winning 
the  battles,  they  won  the  fights  they  had,  they  oc- 
cupied the  cities,  but  they  immobilized  themselves. 

NEED  FOR  REFORM  IN  CHINA 

We  have  talked  from  time  to  time  here  about 
the  great  necessity  for  reform  in  China.  General 
Marshall,  during  his  mission  to  China,  stressed  that 
over  and  over  again  with  the  Generalissimo,  point- 
ing out  that  the  whole  possibility  of  any  kind  of 
armed  action  against  the  Communists  must  at  last 
rest  upon  a belief  in  the  country  and  their  own  be- 
lief that  they  had  something  which  was  worth  fight- 
ing for,  and  was  progressive  and  good,  and  that  if 
we  did  not  have  reform  in  China,  we  were  never 
going  to  get  this  spirit  which  was  necessary  to  fight 
and  defeat  the  Communists. 
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After  General  Marshall  returned,  in  the  summer 
of  1947,  the  President,  on  the  recommendation  of 
General  Marshall,  sent  General  Wedemeyer  to 
China  on  a fact-finding  mission.  General  Wede- 
meyer, before  he  left,  stressed  again,  as  he  had  in 
1945,  the  great  importance  and  the  necessity  for 
reform. 

He  said  before  he  left  China  for  the  United 
States : 

“To  regain  and  maintain  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  the  Central  Government  will  have  to  effect 
immediately  drastic  and  far-reaching  political  and 
economic  reforms.  Promises  will  no  longer  suf- 
fice. Performance  is  absolutely  necessary.  It 
should  be  accepted  that  military  force  in  itself  will 
not  eliminate  Communism.” 

General  Wedemeyer  went  to  China  and  re- 
turned. He  made  recommendations,  which  are 
printed  in  the  White  Paper,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended assistance  of  economic  and  military  equip- 
ment for  a 5-year  period,  which  would  require  Con- 
gressional authorization.  Although  his  actual 
recommendations  do  not  call  for  a grant  of  military 
aid,  it  is  possible  to  read  that  in.  He  does  talk 
about  the  desirability  of  that. 

However,  General  Wedemeyer  recognized  the 
desirability  and  importance  of  avoiding  direct 
United  States  involvement  in  the  civil  war  in  China 
by  stating : 
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“Although  advice  indicated  above” — that  is, 
technical  military  advice — “does  provide  advice 
indirectly  to  tactical  force,  it  should  be  carried  on 
outside  operational  areas  to  prevent  the  criticism 
that  American  personnel  are  actively  engaged  in 
fratricidal  warfare.” 

There  are  other  recommendations  in  the  Wede- 
meyer  Report  which  I shall  not  dwell  upon  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  now  directing  our  attention 
to  the  aid  part  of  it. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  AID  TO  CHINA 

The  Secretary  of  State,  General  Marshall,  then 
had  prepared,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, sent  to  Congress  a recommendation  for  aid 
to  China.  He  made  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  a very  frank  statement  of  the  problems 
facing  the  United  States  Government  in  consider- 
ing aid  to  China. 

He  made  it  clear  that  there  were  steps  which  had 
to  be  taken  and  could  only  be  taken  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  which  were  essential  to  meet  the 
Communist  threat. 

And,  he  took  the  position  strongly  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  to  be  extremely  careful 
that  it  did  not  commit  itself  to  a policy  involving  the 
absorption  of  its  resources  to  an  unpredictable 
extent  by  assuming  a direct  responsibility  for  the 
civil  war  in  China,  and  for  the  Chinese  economy. 
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He  also  pointed  out  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
face  the  possibility  that  the  Chinese  Government 
might  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
Chinese  Communist  forces. 

That  was  stated  quite  clearly  by  General  Mar- 
shall. In  fact,  he  said: 

“An  attempt  to  underwrite  the  Chinese  economy 
and  the  Chinese  Government’s  military  efforts  will 
result  in  a burden  on  the  U.  S.  economy  and  a 
military  responsibility  which  I cannot  recommend 
as  a course  of  action  for  this  government.” 

Now,  the  program  of  aid  which  General  Mar- 
shall presented  was  a program  of  $570  million  in 
economic  assistance  over  a 15-month  period.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  experience  gained  in  the  pro- 
gram would  throw  light  on  the  possibilities  of 
future  programs. 

The  program  was  sufficient  in  size,  it  was  thought, 
to  free  the  major  portion  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment’s own  foreign  exchange  assets  for  the  purchase 
of  such  military  supplies,  from  foreign  sources,  as 
it  might  need. 

It  was  not  recommended  that  we  should  have 
military  advisers  in  combat  areas. 

It  was  not  recommended  that  we  should  take 
measures  of  military  aid  which  would  lead  to  U.  S. 
military  intervention  in  China  or  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  war. 
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Now,  this  question  was  very  carefully  consid- 
ered in  the  Executive  branch,  at  a meeting  in  June 
1948  attended  by  Secretary  Marshall,  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Royall,  General  Bradley  and  General 
Wedemeyer,  and  the  decision  which  I have  just 
spoken  of  was  taken. 

There  was  already  a United  States  military  ad- 
visory group  in  China  that  had  been  established  in 
1946,  and  in  1947  the  commanding  officer  of  this 
group  had  been  authorized  to  give  advice  on  a 
confidential  basis  to  the  Generalissimo,  advice  of 
a strategic  nature,  but  the  United  States  was  not 
willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  strategic 
direction  of  the  war. 

General  Marshall  in  a message  to  General  Barr 
pointed  out  one  reason  why.  He  said : 

“I  think  you  will  agree  that  implications  of  our 
accepting  that  responsibility  would  be  very  far 
reaching  and  grave,  and  that  such  responsibility 
is  in  logic  inseparable  from  the  authority  to  make  it 
effective.  Whatever  the  Generalissimo  may  feel 
moved  to  say  with  respect  to  his  willingness  to  dele- 
gate necessary  powers  to  Americans,  I know  from 
my  own  experience  that  advice  is  always  listened 
to  very  politely  but  not  infrequently  ignored  when 
deemed  unpalatable.” 

Therefore  we  did  not  take  responsibility  for  the 
strategic  direction  of  the  war,  nor  did  we  recom- 
mend that  American  officers  should  be  with  troops 
in  combat  areas. 
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This  recommendation  was  considered  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  The  Eightieth  Congress — and 
I shall  not  go  through  a whole  long  story — the 
Senate  bill  reduced  the  period  of  time  from  fifteen 
months  to  twelve  months.  It  reduced,  split  the 
appropriations  and  recommended  $338,000,000  for 
economic  aid  and  $125,000,000  as  a special  grant 
to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

The  debate  indicates  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  probably  use  this  $125  million  for 
military  aid.  In  the  course  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory, the  House  put  in  a provision  authorizing  mili- 
tary advice  on  the  so  called  Greek  model,  that  is 
having  officers  with  troops  in  combat  areas  and 
strategic  advice.  That  was  stricken  out  by  the 
Senate,  and  in  speaking  about  it  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  said : 

“As  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  your  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  military  aid  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  economic  aid  effective.  It  proposes 
to  make  military  supplies  available  at  China’s 
option.  Your  Committee  believes  that  as  a matter 
of  elementary  prudence  that  this  process  must  be 
completely  clear  of  any  implication  that  we  are 
underwriting  the  military  campaign  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Government.” 

And,  as  I say,  the  House  provision  was  stricken 
out. 
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That  was  agreed  to  in  conference,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  chiefly  as  written  by  the  Senate. 

I said  that  the  bill  authorized  $338  million  for 
economic  aid.  However,  when  it  came  to  the  ap- 
propriation process,  Congress  only  appropriated 
$275  million  for  economic  aid  and  $125  million 
for  military  aid.  So  a total  was  actually  made 
available  by  the  Congress  of  $400  million  as  against 
$570  million  requested. 

I shall  not  go  in  detail  through  the  campaigns 
of  1947  more  than  I have  already  done.  The  real 
collapse  of  the  government  in  a military  way  began 
in  the  latter  part  of  1948.  The  first  large-scale  de- 
fection and  collapse  occurred  in  September  1948 
with  the  fall  of  Tsinan,  where  government  forces 
without  any  effort  at  all  went  over  to  the  other  side 
and  surrendered  with  all  their  materiel. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Intelligence  Review  of  Military 
Developments  in  1948,  in  January  1949,  sums  it  up 
this  way: 

“The  Nationalists  entered  1948  with  an  esti- 
mated strength  of  2,723,000  troops.  Recruitment 
and  replacement  of  combat  losses  kept  this  figure 
constant  through  mid-September.  By  February  1, 
1949,  however,  heavy  losses  had  reduced  National- 
ist strength  to  a million  and  a half,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 500,000  are  service  troops.  This 
represents  a reduction  of  45  percent  of  the 
Nationalist  Government’s  total  strength  in  a four 
and  one-half  month  period. 
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“Communist  strength,  estimated  at  1,150,000  a 
year  ago,  has  mounted  to  1,622,  virtually  all  com- 
bat effectives.  Whereas  the  Nationalists  began 
1948  with  almost  a three-to-one  numerical  superi- 
ority, the  Communist  forces  now  outnumber  the 
total  Nationalist  strength  and  have  achieved  better 
than  a one  and  a half  to  one  superiority  in  combat 
effectives. 

“The  events  of  the  last  year,  and  more  specifi- 
cally those  of  the  last  four  and  a half  months,  have 
resulted  in  such  overwhelming  losses  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  that,  acting  alone,  its  military 
position  has  declined  beyond  possible  recoupment. 

“On  the  other  hand,  these  same  events  have  so 
enhanced  the  position  and  capabilities  of  the  Com- 
munists that  they  are  now  capable  of  achieving  a 
complete  military  victory  over  the  Communist 
forces.” 

Chairman  Russell.  Nationalist  forces. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I mean  Nationalist  forces. 

In  mid-November,  1948,  General  Barr,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  military  mission  to  China,  reported 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army : 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  military  situation  has 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  only  the  active 
participation  of  United  States  troops  could  effect 
a remedy.  No  battle  has  been  lost  since  my  arrival 
due  to  lack  of  ammunition  or  equipment.  Their 
military  debacles,  in  my  opinion,  can  all  be  attrib- 
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uted  to  the  world’s  worst  leadership  and  many 
other  morale-destroying  factors  that  led  to  a com- 
plete loss  of  the  will  to  fight.” 

In  another  report  early  in  1949,  he  explained 
some  of  the  causes  for  the  National  Government 
defeats.  He  says : 

The  Government  committed  its  first  politico- 
military  blunder  by  concentrating  on  the  military 
reoccupation  of  former  Japanese-held  areas.  It 
gave  very  little  consideration  to  regional  senti- 
ments or  the  creation  of  efficient  local  administra- 
tions. Its  strategy  was  burdened  by  an  unsound 
strategy  conceived  by  a politically  influenced  and 
militarily  inept  high  command. 

Throughout  the  structure  and  machinery  of  the 
National  Government  there  are  interlocking  ties 
of  interests,  family,  financial  and  political.  No 
Chinese,  no  matter  how  efficient,  can  hope  for  a 
position  of  authority  because  he  is  the  best  qualified 
man.  He  must  have  other  backing.  In  too  many 
cases,  such  backing  was  the  support  and  loyalty  of 
the  Generalissimo  and  his  army  comrades,  which 
kept  them  in  posts  of  responsibility  regardless  of 
their  qualifications.  The  direct  result  has  been  the 
unsound  strategy  and  faulty  tactics  of  the  National- 
ists in  their  fight  against  the  Communists. 

Senator  Wiley.  Whose  report  was  that? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  General  Barr,  United 
States  Army. 
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By  the  end  of  1948  the  struggle  in  North  China 
had  virtually  ended  with  the  complete  collapse  of 
the  Nationalist  armies.  Eighty  percent  of  all  the 
materiel  which  we  had  furnished,  both  during  the 
war  and  after,  to  the  National  Government,  was 
lost;  and  75  percent  of  that  is  estimated  to  have 
been  captured  by  the  Communists.2 

One  reason  for  this  large  capture,  General  Barr 
points  out,  when  he  says  that  the  Chinese  National- 
ist Government  never  destroyed  any — the  troops 
never  destroyed  any  of  the  materiel,  when  they 
were  about  to  surrender  or  run. 

He  says,  “The  Chinese  seemed  inherently  un- 
able to  destroy  anything  of  value.” 

SUMMARY  OF  U.  S.  POLICY  IN  CHINA 

Now,  at  the  very  end  of  my  remarks  here,  I 
briefly  sum  up  some  of  the  things,  material  and 
otherwise,  which  the  United  States  did  in  aid  of  its 
policy  in  China. 

Speaking,  first,  of  things  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  a dollar  value,  first,  is  the  aid  ren- 
dered by  the  United  States  forces  in  China  in 
planning  and  in  carrying  out  the  movement  of  the 
Chinese  Government  forces  into  the  areas  occupied 
by  the  Japanese. 

Second,  is  the  evacuation  of  the  Japanese  troops 
from  those  areas. 

2 Exclusive  of  ammunition. 
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Third,  is  the  aid  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Marines  in  North  China;  in  occupying  key  areas 
and  maintaining  control  for  the  government  of 
essential  railway  lines  until  the  government  was 
able  to  take  over. 

Fourth,  the  aid  provided  by  the  United  States 
Military  Advisory  Group. 

Apart  from  this,  the  United  States  Government, 
in  the  period  from  VJ-Day  until  early  1949, 
authorized  grants  and  credits  to  China  totaling 
approximately  two  billion  dollars,  of  which  ap- 
proximately a billion,  six,  were  grants;  and  four 
hundred  million  were  on  credit  terms. 

This  total  is  divided  almost  equally  between 
military  and  economic  aid.  The  amounts  do  not 
include  United  States  surplus  property,  except 
where  the  sales  were  on  credit  terms. 

Surplus  property,  with  a total  estimated  pro- 
curement cost  of  over  a billion  dollars,  has  been  sold 
to  China  for  the  agreed  realization  to  the  United 
States  of  230  million  dollars,  of  which  95  million 
were  on  credit  terms. 

Bv  the  spring  of  1949,  the  military  position  of 
the  Chinese  Government  collapsed  to  the  point 
where  the  Chinese  Communists  controlled  the 
major  centers  of  population,  and  railways  from 
Manchuria  south  to  the  Yangtze. 

The  military  collapse  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment had,  for  the  most  part,  been  the  consequence 
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of  inept  political  and  military  leadership,  and  a 
lack  of  the  will  to  fight  on  the  part  of  its  armies, 
rather  than  inadequate  military  supplies. 

It  was  at  that  time  the  considered  judgment  of 
responsible  United  States  Government  observers  in 
China  that  only  the  extension  of  unlimited  Ameri- 
can economic  and  military  aid  involving  the  use  of 
our  own  troops  and  operations  which  might  re- 
quire the  extensive  control  of  Chinese  Government 
operations  would  enable  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  a foothold  in  South  China. 

It  was  believed  that  United  States  involvement 
in  Chinese  civil  war  under  the  existing  conditions 
would  be  clearly  contrary  to  American  interests. 

As  the  last  note  of  this  tragic  story,  I should  like 
to  read  you  the  message  of  the  Acting  President 
of  China,  General  Li  Tsung-jen. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  is  the  date? 

Secretary  Acheson.  May  5,  1949,  in  a letter 
which  he  addressed  to  President  Truman.  He  says : 
“This  policy” — he  had  described  our  help  to  China 
during  the  war,  and  then  he  had  discussed  our  aid 
to  China  after  the  war  as  I have  described  it  to  you. 
He  says : 

“This  policy  of  friendly  assistance  was  continued 
when  some  years  ago  General  Marshall  under  in- 
structions from  your  good  self  took  up  the  difficult 
task  of  mediation  in  our  conflict  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  which  he  devoted  painstaking  ef- 
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fort.  All  this  work  was  unfortunately  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  both 
the  then  government  and  the  Chinese  Communists. 

“In  spite  of  this  your  country  continued  to  extend 
its  aid  to  our  Government.  It  is  regrettable  that 
owing  to  the  failure  of  our  then  government  to 
make  judicious  use  of  this  aid  and  to  bring  about 
appropriate  political,  economic  and  military  re- 
forms, your  assistance  has  not  produced  the  desired 
effect.  To  this  failure  is  attributable  the  present 
predicament  in  which  our  country  finds  itself.” 

O 
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